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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


(Continued from page 131.) 


j mean or selfish views. 
' . 
| my breast was not more precious than your 


|| duty required me to speak to you, to con- | 


i} 
i fess the indecorum of which I had been} 


jeu: and to state the reflections to which 
it had led me. I was prompted by no 
The heart within 


_— | safety; most cheerfully would I have inter- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ Three days have elapsed since this | 
occurrence. I have been haunted by per- 
petual inquietude. To bring myself to 


posed my life between you and danger.— 
Would you cherish resentment at my con- | 
\duct? When acquainted with the motive | 





regard Carwin without terror, and to ac-| 


quiesce in the belief of your safety, was | 


impossible. Yet to put an end to my/|| 
doubts, seemed to be impracticable. If |! 


some light could be reflected on the actual || | promised to be present. 


situation of this man, a direct path would 
present itself If he were, contrary to the 
tenor of his conversation, cunning and ma- 
lignant, to apprize you of this, would be to || 
place you in security. If he were merely | 
unfortunate and innocent, most readily | 
would I espouse his cause ; and if his in-|) 


‘entions were upright, with regard to you, | ; 


most eagerly would I sanctify your choice 
by my approbation. 

* It would be vain to call upon Carwin |, 

for an avowal of his deeds. It was better |! 
to know nothing than to be deceived by an 
artful tale. What he was unwilling to 
communicate, and this unwillingness had 
been repeatedly manifested, could never be 
extorted from him. Importunity might be 
appeased, or imposture effected by falla- 
cious representations. ‘To the rest of the 
world he was unknown. I had often made 
him the subject of discourse ; but a glimpse 
of his figure in the street was the sum of 
their knowledge who knew most. None 
had ever seen him before, and received 
as new, the information which my inter- 
course with him in Valencia, and my pre- 
sent intercourse, enabled me to give. 
_ © Wieland was your brother. If he had 
really made you the object of his courtship, 
was not a brother authorised to interfere, 
and demand from him the confession of his 
views? Yet what were the grounds on 
which I had reared this supposition >— 
Would they justify a measure like this? 
Surely not. 

In the course of my restless medita- 
tions, it occurred to me, at length, that my 


| which produced it, it would not only ex-' 
empt me from censure, but entitle me toy 
gratitude. 

** Yesterday had been selected for the | 
rehearsal of the newly-imported tragedy. 
The state of my 


} 


(atone but little qualified me for a per- | 


former or auditor in such a scene; but I) 
‘reflected that, after it was finished, I should | 


joy an opportunity of discoursing with you | 
fully on this topic. My resolution was not | 
_formed without a remnant of doubt, as to 
its propriety. . When I left this house to} 
| perform the visit I had promised, my mind 
was full of apprehension and despondency. 
|The dubiousness of the event of our con- 
i versation, fear that my interference was 
|too late to secure your peace, and the un- | 


‘certainty to which hope gave birth, whe- | 


ther I had not erred in believing you de- | 
voted to this man, or, at least, in imagining 
that he had obtained your consent to mid- 
night conferences, distracted me with con- 


‘tions. 

“ IT can assign no reason for calling at 
Mrs. Baynton’s. I had seen her in the 
morning, and knew her to be well. The 
concerted hour had nearly arrived, and yet 
I turned up the street which leads to her || 
house, and dismounted at her door. I en- 
tered the parlour and threw myself in a 
chair. I saw and inquired for no one.— 
My whole frame was overpowered by) 
dreary and comfortless sensations. One || 
idea possessed me wholly; the inexpressi- 
ble importance of unveiling the designs and 
character of Carwin, and the utter impro- 
bability that this ever would be effected. 
Some instinct induced me to lay my hand 
upon a newspaper. I had perused all the 
general intelligence it contained in the 
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return home with you, and should then en- | 


tradictory opinions, and repugnant emo- || 


morning, and at the same spot. The act 
| Was rather mechanical than voluntary. 
“TI threw a languid glance at the first 
| column that presented itself. The first 
words which I read, began with the offer 
of a reward of three hundred guineas for 
the apprehension of a convict under sen- 
| tence of death, who had escaped from New- 
gate prison in Dublin. Good heaven !— 
| how every fibre of my frame tingled when 
I proceeded to read that the name of the 
criminal was Francis Carwin ! 
‘* The descriptions of his person and ad 
dress were minute. [is stature, hair, com- 
| plexion, the extraordinary position and ar- 
rangement of his features, his awkward 
and disproportionate form, his gesture and 
gait, corresponded perfectly with those ot 
/our mysterious visitant. He had been 
| found guilty in two indictments. One for 
| the murder of the Lady Jane Conway, and 
| the other for a robbery mitted on the 
| Person of the Seocunhiclie Ludloe. 

“ IT repeatedly perused this passage. — 
The ideas which flowed in upon my mind, 
| affected me like an instant transition “tain 
| death to life. The purpose dearest to my 
} heart was thus effected, at a time, and by 
|, means, the least of all others, within - 
scope of my foresight. But what purpose ? 
| Carwin was detected. Acts of the black- 
est and most sordid guilt had been commit- 
| ted by him. Here was evidence which 
imparted to my understanding the most lu- 
| minous certainty. The name, visage, and 
| deportment, were the same. Between the 
time of his escape, and his appearance 
_ among us, there was a sufficient agreement. 
Such was the man with whom I suspected 
| you to maintain a clandestine correspond- 
ence. Should I not haste to snatch you 
from the ‘talons of this vulture? Should I 
see you rushing to the verge of a dizzy pre- 
| | cipice, and not stretch forth a hand to pull 
you back? I had no need to deliberate. 
| 4 thrust the paper in my pocket, and re- 
solved to obtain an immediate conference 
with you. For a time, no other image 
| made its way to my understanding. At 
| length, it occurred to me, that though the 
information 1 possessed was, in one sense, 
sufficient, yet if more could be obtained, 
more was desirable. ‘This passage was 
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copied from a British paper; part of it 
only, perhaps, was transcribed. The 
printer was in possession of the original. 


“ Towards his house I immediately 
turned my horse’s head. He produced the 
paper, but 1 found nothing more than had 
already been seen. While busy in perus- 
ing it, the printer stood by my side. He 
noticed the object of which I was in search. 
“ Aye,” said he, “ that is a strange affair. 
I should never have met with it, had not 
Mr. Hallet sent to me the paper, with a 


particular request to republish that adver- lang journey. 


tisement.” 
« Mr. Hallet! 


paper sent to him been accompanied by 
any information respecting the convict ?— 
Had he personal or extraordinary reasons 
for desiring its republication? This was 


to be known only in one way. I speeded 
to his house. In answer to my interroga- 
tions, he told me that Ludloe had formerly 
been in America, and that during his resi- 
dence in this city, considerable intercourse | 
had taken place between them. Hence a. 
coufidence arose, which has since been kept 
alive by occasional letters. He had lately 


received a letter from him, enclosing the 


newspaper, from which this extract had} 


been made. He put it into my hands, and 


pointed out the passages which related to 
Carwin. 


*“ Ludloe confirms the facts of his con- 


viction and escape; and adds, that he had 
reason to believe him to have embarked 


for America. He describes him in gene- 


ral terms, as the most incomprehensible 
and formidable among men ; as engaged in 
schemes, reasonably suspected. to be, in 
the highest degree, criminal, but such as no 
human intelligence is able to unravel: that 


his ends are pursued by means which leave 
it in doubt whether he be not in league with 
some infernal spirit: that his crimes have 
hitherto been perpetrated with the aid of 
some unknown, but desperate accomplices : 
that he wages a perpetual war against the 
happiness of mankind, and sets his engines 
- of destruction igawork against every object 


that 





Hallet 


What reasons could he | 
have for making this request? Had the, 


bey his is the substance of the letter.— 





| the apprehension of the evil to which our 
\indisereet familiarity with this man had 
| probably exposed us. I burnt with impa- 
tience to see you, and to do what in me lay 
|| to avert the calamity which threatened us. 
|| It was already five o’clock. Night was 
|| hastening, and there was no time to be lost. 
| On leaving Mr. Hallet’s house, who should 
| meet me in the street, but Bertrand, the 


pearance and accoutrements bespoke him 
to have just alighted from a toilsome and 
I was not wholly without 
expectation of seeing him about this time, 
but no one was then more distant from my 
Mhoughts. You know what reasons I have 
| for anxiety respecting scenes with which 
|| this man was conversant. Carwin was for 
a moment forgotten. In answer to my ve- 
'| hement inquiries, Bertrand produced a co- 
| pious packet. I shall not, at present, men- 
tion its contents, nor the measures which 
they obliged me to adopt. I bestowed a 
brief perusal on these papers, and having 
given some directions to Bertrand, resumed 
my purpose with regard to you. My horse 
I was obliged to resign to my servant, he 
being charged with a commission that re- 
quired speed. The clock had.struck ten, 
and Mettingen was five miles distant. I 
was to journey thither on foot. These cir- 
cumstances only added to my expedition. 
“ As I passed swiftly along, I reviewed 
all the incidents accompanying the appear- 
ance and deportment of that man among 
us... Late events have been inexplicable 
and mysterious beyond any of which [ have 
either read or heard. These events were 
coeval with Carwin’s introduction. I am 
unable to explain their origin and mutual 
dependence; but I do not, on that ac- 
count, believe them to have a supernatural 
original. Is not this man the agent? Some 
of them seem to be propitious; but what 
should I think of those threats of assassi- 
nation with which: you were lately alarm- 
ed? Bloodshed is the trade, and horror is 
the element of this man. The process by 
which the.sympathies of nature are extia- 
guished in our hearts, by which evil is 
made our good, and by which we are made 
susceptible of no activity but in the afilic- 
tion, and no. joy but in the spectacle of 
woes, is an obvious process. As to an 
alliance with evil geniuses, the power and 
the malice of demons have been a thou- 
|| Sand times exemplified in-human beings. 














| servant whom I left inGermany. His ap- 





|begotten upon selfishness, and reared by 
cunning. 
| Now, indeed, the scene was changed. 
| It was not his secret poniard that I dread- 
‘ed. It was only the success of his efforts 
‘to make you a confederate in your own 
| destruction, to make your will the instru- 
} ment by which he might bereave you of 
| liberty and honour. 
“ T took, as usual, the path through 
_your brother’s ground. I ranged with ce- 
‘lerity and silence along the bank. I ap- 
‘proached the fence, which divides Wie- 
land’s estate from yours. The recess in 
the bank being near this line, it being ne- 
_cessary for me to pass near it, my mind 
being tainted with inveterate suspicions 
|concerning you; suspicions which were 
indebted for their strength to incidents con- 
| nected with this spot; what wonder that it 
seized upon my thoughts ! 

“T leaped on the fence; but before I 
descended on the opposite side, I paused 
'to survey the scene. Leaves dropping 
'with dew, and glistening in the moun’s 
| rays, with no moving object to molest the 
| deep repose, filled me with security and 
hope. I left the station, at length, and 
tended forward. You were probably at 
rest. How should I communicate without 
alarming you, the intelligence of my arri- 
val? An immediate interview was to be 
procured. I could not bear to think that 
a minute should be lost by remissness or 
hesitation. Should 1 knock at the door? 
or should I stand under your chamber wiu- 
dows, which I perceived to be open, and 
awaken you by my calls ? 

“ These reflections employed me, as I 
passed opposite to the summer-house. I 
had scarcely gone by, when my ear caught 
a sound unusual at this time and place. It 
was almost too faint and too transient to 
allow me a distinct perception of it. I 
stopped to listen; presently it was heard 
again, and now it was somewhat ina louder 
key. It was laughter; and unquestionably 
produced by a female voice. That voice 
was familiar to my senses. It was yours. 

“* Whence it came, I was at first at a 
loss to conjecture; but this uncertainty 
vanished when it was heard the third time. 
I threw back my eyes towards the recess. 
Every other organ and limb was useless to 
me. I did not reason on the subject. I 
did not, in a direct manner, draw my con- 
clusions from the hour, the place, the hi- 








There are-no-devils. but those which are! 





larity which this sound betokened, and the 
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circumstance of having a companion, which 
it no less incontestably proved. In an 
instant, as it were, my heart was invaded 
with cold, and the pulses of lite at a stand. 

“ Why should [ go further? Why 
should I return? Should I not hurry to a 
distance from a sound, which, though for- 


merly so sweet and delectable, was now || 


more hideous than the shrieks of owls ? 

I had no time to yield to this impulse. 
The thought of approaching and listening, 
occurred to me. I had no doubt of which 
I was conscious, Yet my certainty was | 
capable of increase. I was likewise stimu- 
lated by a sentiment that partook of rage. 
I was governed by a half-formed and tem- 
pestuous resolution to break in upon your 
interview, and strike you dead with my up- | 
braiding. 

“ T approached with the utmost caution. 
When I reached the edge of the bank 
immediately above the summer-house, I 
thought I heard voices from below, as busy 
in conversation. The steps in the rock 
are clear of bushy impediments. They 
allowed me to descend into a cavity beside 
the building without being detected. Thus 
to lie in wait could only be justified by the 
momentousness of the occasion.” 

Here Pleyel paused in his narrative, and 
fixed his eyes upon me. Situated as I was, 
my horror and astonishment at this tale 
gave way to compassion for the anguish 
which the countenance of my friend be- 
trayed. I reflected on his force of under- 
standing. I reflected on the powers of my 
enemy. I could easily divine the sub-. 
stance of the conversation that was over- 
heard. Carwin had constructed his plot’ 
in a manner suited to the characters of 
those whom he had selected for his victims. | 
Isaw that the convictions of Pleyel were | 
immutable. I forbore to struggle against | 
the storm, because I saw that all struggles |) 
would be fruitless. I was calm; but my | 
calmness was the torpor of despair, and 
not the tranquillity of fortitude. It was 
calmness invincible by any thing that his. 
grief and his fury could suggest to Pleyel. 
He resumed— 

“ Woman! wilt thou hear me farther ? 
Shall I go on to repeat the conversation ? 
Is it shame that makes thee tongue-tied ? 
Shall I go on? or art thou satisfied with 
what has been already said ?” 

I bowed my head. “ Go on,” said I 
“IT make not this request in the hope ot 








|tend with my own weakness. The storm 
is let loose, and I shall peaceably submit 
to be driven by its fury. But goon. This 
‘conference will end only with affording 
/me a clearer foresight of my destiny; but 
that will be some satisfaction, and I will 
not part without it.” 

Why, on hearing these words, did Pleyel 
hesitate? Did some unlooked-for doubt 
‘insinuate itself into his mind? Was his 
belief suddenly shaken by my looks, or my 
words, or by some newly recollected cir- 
cumstance? Whencesoever it arose, it 
could not endure the test of deliberation. 
In a few minutes the flame of resentment 
| was again lighted up in his bosom. He 
| proceeded, with his accustomed vehe- 


same tokens. I yielded not but to evi- 
cence which took away the power to with. 
hold my faith. 

“* My sight was of no use tome. Be- 
neath so thick an umbrage, the darkness 
was intense. Hearing was the only ave- 
| hue to information, which the circumstances 
| allowed to be open. I was couched within 
three feet of you. Why should I approach 
nearer? Icould not contend with your 
betrayer. What could be the purpose of a 
contest? You stood in no need of a pro- 
tector. What could I do but retire from 
the spot overwhelmed with confusion ‘and 
dismay? Isought my chamber, and en- 
deavoured to regain my composure. The 
door of the house, which I found open, 
your subsequent entrance, closing, and 











| mence— 

| I hate myself for this folly. 1 can 
find no apology for this tale. Yet I am) 
| irresistibly impelled to relate it. She that 
brow me is apprized of every particular. | 
_Thave only to repeat to her her own words. | 
| She will listen with a tranquil air, and the 
| spectacle of her obduracy will drive me to. 


some desperate act. Why then should 1) 


persist ! yet persist I must.” 

Again he paused. “ No,” said he, “ it 
is impossible to repeat your avowals of 
love, your appeals to former confessions of 
_ your tenderness, to former deeds of disho- 
nour, to the circumstances of the first in- 





terview that took place between you. It 





was on that night when I traced you to’ 


| fastening it, and going into your chamber, 
which had been thus long deserted, were 
only confirmations of the truth. 





“ Why should I paint the tempestuous 
| fluctuation of my thoughts between grief 

and revenge, between rage and despair ? 
Why should I repeat my vows of eternal 
implacability and persecution, and the 
| speedy recantation of these vows ? 


“ T have said enough. You have dis- 
missed me from a place in your esteem.— 
What I think, and what I feel, is of no im- 
portance in your eyes. May the duty 
which I owe myself enable me to forget 
your existence. In a few minutes I go 
-hence. Be the maker of your fortune, and 





|this recess. hither had he enticed you, || may adversity instruct you in that wisdom, 


|and there had yo ratified an unhallowed 
compact by admitting him 
| Great God! Thou witnessedst the 


agonies that tore my bosom at that mo- 
‘ment! Thou witnessedst my efforts to re- 
pel the testimony of my ears! It was in 
‘vain that you dwelt upon the confusion 
which my unlooked-for summons excited in 


you; the tardiness with which a suitable 





excuse occurred to you; your resentment || 


that my impertinent intrusion had put an 
end to that charming interview: A disap- 
pointment for which you endeavoured to 
compensate yourself, by the frequency and 
duration of subsequent meetings. 

‘In vain you dwelt upon incidents of 
which you only could be conscious; inci- 
dents that occurred on occasions on which 
none beside your own family were wit- 


which education was unable to impart to 
you.” 

Those were the last words which Pleyel 
‘uttered. He left the room, and my new 
emotions enabled me to witness his depar- 
ture without any apparent loss of compo- 
sure. As Isat alone, I ruminated on these 
‘incidents. Nothing was more evident than 
\that I had taken an eternal leave of happi- 
ness. Life was a worthless thing, sepa- 
rate from that good which had now been 
wrested from me; yet the sentiment that 
aow possessed me had no tendency to palsy 
my exertions, and overbear my strength. I 
noticed that the light was declining, and 
perceived the propriety of leaving this 
house. I placed myself again in the chaise, 
and returned slowly towards the city. 

[ To be continued. ] 








nesses. In vain was your discourse cha- 
racterised by peculiarities inimitable of 
sentiment and language. “My conviction 
was efiected only by an accumulation of the 








‘undeceiving you. I shall no longer con- 
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Captiousness and jealousy are easily of 
fended. 
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A CLERK FROM THE COUNTRY. 
THE ORPHANS. 
(Continued from page 125.) 

In our preceding numbers we have, per- 
haps, indulged in a strain rather too ro- 
mantic for some of our more testy readers, 
by selecting the misfortunes of an unhappy 
female, as a proper subject to enlarge upon, 


beautiful beyond comparison. We will not 
stop, however, to controvert the opinion ; 
but will acknowledge that it is somewhat 
surprising that a clerk from the ceuntry, 
should so soon imbibe ideas compatible 
with those of some of our modern novelists, 
yet, there is a fact which presents itself, 
(and as it affords us ground for action, we 
must look to it for an apology, ) that we will 
not pretend to account for, as it has always 
marked the progress of civilization—we 
mean the influence of woman upon society. 
A female in adversity is one of the most in- 
teresting objects from the hands of the crea- 
tion ; ahd we are far from wishing ourselves 
one of those who can behold the pensive 
sufferings of oppressed innocence, without 
an effort in its behalf. There is indeed a 
little art in selecting an object interesting 
in itself, without the aid of that captivating 
charm which grief lends to beauty ; but, in- 
depent of this, our sentiments have sprung 
spontaneously from the heart, and are the 
offspring of those honest feelings which 
are smothered by the “ pride of life ;” and 
humbly as we would wish to express our 
_ Opinions, yet we do feel a satisfaction in 
~ disclosing them in “ sincerity and in truth,” 
that cannot be overcome by the desire for 
goodly appearance, nor absorbed in the 
pervading passion for pleasing all. There 
is a nobleness in generous deeds that goes 
far to extenuate the common frailties of our 
nature; and I have even persuaded myself 


‘and particularly in representing her " 


thatthe smile of hospitality beams with: 


more effulgence, no} to say benignity, from 
the countenance of the lowly, than when 
ebstructed by the magnificence of the great ; 
at least, I thought so, when I beheld a suf- 
fering orphan, who had been spurned from 
the boards of the rich, find refuge in the 
family of a poor gardener. The means of 
this generous man, tore no proportion to 
the nobleness of his sou! 
his employer fell as init 
the effects of any man, vat Uneve: 
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fectly independent of worldly goods, as 1 
did when i beheld them close the heart 
against the noble feelings of benevolence ; 
for I was certain that this single act of in- 
humanity was of more importance to his 
well-being than all the wealth in christen- 
dom. 


But, to proceed in our narrative: the 
young lady briefly informed me, but with 
much émotion, of the recent death of her 
parents, and of the conduct of her guar- 


dian ; but when she came to the kindness || 





of the gardener, every restraint to her’ 
feelings seemed to have given way, and she | 
was denied for a moment the power of ar- | 
ticulation. At length she resumed her | 
wonted calmness, and with a firm utter- | 
ance, and a look of the most ineffable sweet- | 
ness, exclaimed—“ ‘ the righteous, indeed, |, 
are never forsaken;’ this cheered me in the || 
darkest hour of my adversity, and it was 
on this assurance that I sacrificed my 
wealth to my integrity—I new rely upon | 
it as a ground of hope for my poor bene- | 
factor, and it supports me in my depend- | 
ence. The little assistance I render, by | 
the labour of my hands, is more to show || 
the disposition, than the idea of proving! 
of any benefit; but I am certain so much 
goodness will never go unrewarded.” Her 
tone and manner in uttering these last ex- 
pressions, fairly unmanned me; but inde- 
pendent of the reward promised to those 
who do well, I could never have forgiven 
the man who could convince me of the fal- 
lacy of her hope; and if it has no other in- 
fluence upon society, it is sufficient for me 
that the assurance formed an inexhaustible 
fountain for one who was acquainted with 
grief, 

I left her at the close of the relation, pur- 
posing in my mind, if it were within the 
compass of possibility, to afford a practi- 
cal comment upon the text she had so ju- 
diciously chosen. Some weeks elapsed, 
however, before I could accomplish my 
designs ; in the intermediate time I became 
acquainted with a number of students, and 
particularly with a young gentleman from 
the south, with whom distress always found 
a ardent, and ready advocate; it was by 
mere accident that the foregoing circum- 
stance was mentioned in his presence, and 
after it was made known, I little thought 
that so much benevolence could enter the 
bosom of any man. He no sooner returned 
to his lodgings than he drew a check for a 
consideritble amount, and entrusted the dis- 














posal of it to me, with the strictest injune- 
tions, however, to withhold the name ot 
the bestower. ‘The first opportunity, there- 
fore, that presented itsel!, I repaired to the 
gardener’s, with the intent of dispensing 
those comforts which were anticipated by 
my friend, in lis liberal donation; but I 
found that the hand of death had been be- 
fore me, and in removing the wretch who 
had been left her guardian, it had assumed 
the sword of justice. The inhabitants of 
the gardener’s cottage, always wore a cheer- 
ful and happy countenance, indicating the 
absence of care; but on this occasion, they 
seemed to be elated beyond the ordinary 
serenity of contented minds. I found, in- 
deed, “ that the righteous are never for- 
saken.” The destroyer of a helpless or- 
phan’s peace could not approach the dread- 
ful hour of death, without that chilling hor- 
rot which is as inevitable as mortality it- 
self; he could not descend into the grave 
without a fearful shuddering for those deeds 
which would rise up in judgment against 
him. The gloom penetrated his ininost 
soul, and he shrunk from descending inte 
the tomb, without making all the repara- 
tion still in his power. 





Upon the entrance of the poor girl I ob- 
served that she appeared dejected, I was 
the more surprised at this, as from what I 
had learned, and from the happy counte- 
nances about me, I could not but suppose 
that she would participate in the genera! 
joy, particularly as the event was attended 
with so much advautage to herself. At 
first I thought it was the melancholy so na- 
turally cast over the mind after witnessing 
the departure of a fellow creature, and that 
her thoughts had taken a turn well adapt- 
ed to the contemplation of such a scene ; 
but I was soon convinced that her emotions 
sprang from a higher source, and that what- 
ever mood might succeed, the cause would 
still remain. (To use her own emphatic 
words, “she could never forget the convul- 
sive grasp he ave her hand in the agonies 
of death, when she granted him thorough 
forgiveness; afid the storm of feeling iv 
which he departed, was an awful instance 
of the end of the unrighteous.” To make 
use of his own expression—he literally 
“ sunk under the apprehension.” 

After his death, she became possessed of 
all her father’s estates, and I need not add 


that the benevolent old gardener was “ not 


forgaken.’’ 
RALPH 
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MACBETH 


The following extract from the “ Mi-} 
crosmos, or a little Description of a Great 
World,” by Peter Haylin, fourth edition, | 


printed in Oxford, by W. Turner and T. 


Huygens, A. D. 1629, being the first geo- | 


graphical work edited in England, con- 
tains probably the popular tradition which | 
served as the substratum of Shakspeare’s | 
Macbeth. 

This edition was published in the reign | 


of James the First, and the work first is- | 
sued from the press in the reign of Queen | 
Elizabeth. 'The author was 4 cotempora- 
ry with the great dramatic bard, aud seems | 


to allude to the poetical license taken by) 


Shakspeare.—N. E. Galaxy. | 


} 


*© Now I will in this place relate the sto-' 
rie of Macbed, a history than which for 
variety, of action, or strangenesse of event: 
I neuer met with any more pleasing. Cle-' 
ving howbeit to the truth, for ye wote gen-| 
tle reader that there be some who write for | 
the disporte of the light limmers of the 
times who engendere with their fiery phan- 
tesies divers glosses which it beseemeth not | 
the faithful historian to record. The sto- 
rie in brief is this :—Duncan king of Scot- 
land had two princepall men whom he em- 
ployed in all matters of importance: Mac-| 
bed and Banquho. These two travelling. 
together through a forrest, were met by | 
three Fairies, Witches (Weirds the Scots | 
call them) whereof the first making obey- 
sance unto Macbed, saluted, him Thane | 
(a title unto which Earl afterwards suc- 
ceeded) of Glamis. The second, Thane 
of Cawdor; and the third, King of Scot- 
land. This is vnequal dealing said Ban-| 
quho to give my friend all the honours and | 
hone unto me: to whome one of the Weirds | 
‘made answere that he, Banquho, indeed | 
Should not be king, but out of his loines 
should come a race of kings that should 
forever rule Scotland, and having thus said 
they all suddenly vanished. Vpon their 
arrival at Court, Macbed was immediately 
created Thane of Glamis: and not long af- 
ter some new seruice of his requiring newe 
recompense he was honored with the title 
of Thane of Cawdor. Seeing then how 
happily the prediction of the three Weirds 
fell out in the two former, he resolved not 
to be wanting to himself in fulfilling the 
third; and therefore First he killed the 
king, and after by reason of his command 
among the soldiers and common people, 
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_he succeeded in his throne. Being scarce, Queene, I doe not find in any grave histo- 
warin in his seat he called to minde the |! riane that the tyrant had euer a wile; and 
prediction giuen to his companion Ban-|| I doe ratiocinate that: Macbed never was 
quhos who herevpon, svspeeting as his | married, excepting perchance by a certaiu 
svpplanter, he caysed him to be killed, to-|/ Warwickshire Prieste who if my advice is 
gether with his whole kindred, Fleance his | not scorned would confine his roystering 
only son with much difficvlties escaping | vagaries to light lover lays and leaue the 
_into Wales. Freed now from this fear, he || waightier things of Historie to sounder 
built Duusinane Castle, making it his ordi-||judgménts. Ne sutor ultra Crepidam.— 








|| Mary seat: and afterwards, on new fears,| Lett not the shoemaker go beyonde his 


|consulting with certain Wizards about his. laste—or by paraphrase, Let not him whoe 
future estate, was by one tolde that he | is bred to hold jennettes attempt to runne 
should neuer be ouercome till Bername courses with noble knights in the tilt yard, 
| wood (which was some few miles distant)! Verbum sat sapienti. But it is now high 
Should come to Dunsinane Castle, and by || time (the prophecies being fulfilled and my 
the other that he neuer should be slain by | story finished and a gentle knocke of remi- 
‘any man born of a woman. Secure then, | nicence giuen to uain gloriousse intermed- 
_as he thought, he omitted no kind of libi-|| dlers) to trauel with the courteous reader 
_dinousnesse or cruelty, for the space of 18 over this great world having the torch of 
years, for so long he reigned, or to say bet- || Truthe and not the rush light of twinkling 
ter, tyrannized. Mackdufle, Governor of Poesy for our guide.” 

| Fife, joined to himself some few Patriots — 
which had not yet felt the Tyrants Sworde ; | 
priuily met one night at Bername wood, | aah 
and early in the morning marched, every | The day after General C was com- 
man bearing a bough in his hand, the bet-|; mitted to Newgate, by the House of Com- 
ter to keep them from discoverie, towards || mons, he distributed porter, &c. among 
Dunsinane Castle which they presently took || Some soldiers confined there. One of them 
by scaladoe. Macbed escaping was per- || Seeing him walk out in the court, made up 
sued and urged to fight by Mackdufle; to thank him, and said, “ it was a pity 
whome the Tyrant, half in scorn, replied, , there was not a gentleman like him in every 
¢ That in vain he attempted his death, for | jail in the kingdom.” 


it was his destinie neuer to be slaine by any | = 


man borne of a woman.’ ‘ Now then is| Original Anecdote.—A justice of the 
thy fatal hour come,’ said Mackdufle, ‘ for peace was called on for the payment of a 
I was neuer borne of a woman, but vio- | bill of seventy-five cents, for sweeping his 
lently cut out of my mother’s belly, she dy- | chimneys. Upon presenting the bill, the 
ing before her delivery ;? which words soe || squire asked him if he would swear to the 
danted the tyrant, though otherwise a man || account ; the man replied yes, if required ; 
of good performance, that he was easily the squire immediately swore him and 
slain, and Malcome Conmer the true heir | handed him fifty cents. “ Stop, squire,” 
| of the Crown seated in the throne. Inthe} said the man, “ you are mistaken in the 
_mean time Fleance, the son of Banquho, so || amount, ’tis seventy-five cents ;” “ I know 
thriued in Wales, that he fell in loue with | it,” returned the squire, “ but f can’t swear 











ANECDOTES. 








| the Welch Prince’s daughter, and on her || you for nothing.”—Balt. Tel. 


== 


begat a sonne named Walter. This Wal- 
| A gentleman having occasion to call for 


ter flying Wales for a Murther was enter-|| — 
| tained in Scotland, and his descent once | Mr. Joseph G , writer, found him at 
known he was preferred to be Steward | home in his writing-chamber. He remark- 
unto King Edgar; from which office, the led the great heat of the apartment, and 
name of Steward became as the sirname of || said, “ It was hot as an oven.” So it 
all his posterity. From this Walter de- || ought to be,” replied Mr. G——, “ for ’tis 
scended that Robert Steward who was af- || here I make my bread.” 

ter, in right of his Wife, King of Scotland ; — 
since which time there have been succes-|} An illustrious person told Chesterfield, 
sively nine soueraignes of this name in} that he had drank six bottles of Cham- 
Scotland. As to siche matters as are re-|}paign. ‘ That,” said Lord Chesterfield, 
|cited which partainethe to Macbed his||“ is more than I can swallow.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


« And the Lonp Gop said, it is not good that 
the man should be alone: I will make him an 
help meet for bim.” 

These words are like the iron gate that 
& opened” to Peter “ of its own accord,” 
dividing themselves into three parts. 

First, an introduction—“ and the Lord 
said.” 

ren an assertion—-“it is not 








Thirdly, a determination—-“ 1 will 
make.” 


In the first, there is a majesty proposed ; 
in the second, there is a malady presented ; 
in the third, there is a remedy provided. 

Once more let me put these grapes into 
the press. 

First, the sovereignty of the expression 
—* and the Lord said.” 

Secondly, the solitariness of the condi- 
tion—“ man alone.” 

Thirdly, the suitableness of the provi- 
sion—*“ an help meet.” 

In the first, there is the worth of vera- 
city ; in the second, there is the want of 
society ; in the third, there is the work of 
divinity. Of these in their order. 

first, the sovereigaty of the ex- 
and the Lord said.” 

In other parts, he speaks by the mouth 
of his phophets ; in this, by his own. They 
were the organs, and he the breath ; they 
the streams, and he the fountain. How 
he'spake, it is hard to be spoken ; whether 
cternally, or internally, or externally. We 

mot to inquire into the manner of speak- 
» but the matter that is spoken, “ and 
Lord said,” which leads me, like a di- 
recting star, from the suburbs to the city ; 
from the’ porch to the palace; from the 
founder of the miue to the treasure that is 
in it—* it is not good that the man should 
be alone.” In these words we have two 
things. 

First, the subject—“ man alone.” 

Secondly, the predicate—“ it is not 

9 






_ First, the subject, “ man alone.” Take 
this in two ‘branches, as it is limited to one 
man, and as it is lengthened to all men. 

First, as it is limited to one man, and 
particularly the first man. 
creatures had their mates, Adam wanted 


his ; though he was pe of the earth, 
and ‘edeiind of the seas, 


was without a 






When other | 


Though he had many creatures to serve 
him, yet he wanted a creature to solace 
him. When he had no sin to hurt him, he 
must have a wife to help him. “ And the 
Lorp Gop said, it is not good that the man 
should be alone.” 

Secondly, as it is lengthened to all men, 
and so itis taken universally. ‘ Marriage,” 
says St. Paul, “is honourable ;” not only 
warrantable, but honourable. Though man 
alone may be good, yet “ it is not good for 
man to be alone,” which leads me from the 
subject to the predicate, “ it is not good.” 
“It is not good.” Without marriage, 
mankind would fall from the earth, and 





perish. Marriage turns mutability into the | 


ee _—_—— 


one was out of F his reach, the ies was out 
of his race. But the woman is a parallet 


‘line drawn equal with him. 





She must be “‘ meet” in the harmony of 
her disposition. Husband and wife should 
be like images in a looking-glass, that an- 


| swer in all properties to the faces that stand 


‘before it; or, like an echo, that returneth 


the voice it receiveth. Many marriages 
are like putting new wine into old bottles 
An old man is not a“ meet help” for a 
young woman. He that sets a gray head 
upon green shoulders, hath one foot in the 














image of eternity. It springs up new buds | 
when the old are withered. 
link in human society, to which all the rest 
are joined. Mankind had long ago been de- 
cayed, and been like a taper fallen into the 
socket, if those breaches which are made 
by mortality were not repaired by matrimo- | 


no saints of God in the church triumphant. 
But we will not sink this vessel by over- 
burdening it, nor press the truth to death 
by laying too great a weight upon its shoul- 
ders. 


It was well observed by one, that “ the 
rib of which woman was made, was taken 
from under man’s aro. 
the arm is to keep off blows from the body, 


blows from the wife. 
band’s treasure ; the husband should be the 
wife’s armory. 
her sun for direction ; in danger, he should 
be her shield for protection. A wife’s 
sanctuary should be not only in her hus- 
band’s house, but in his heart. The tree 
of love should grow up in the family, as the 
tree of life grew up in the garden. They 
that choose their love, should love their 
choice. ‘They that marry where they af- 
fect not, will affect where they marry not. 
Two joined together without love, are but | 
two joined together to make one another 
miserable. And - I will pass to the last 
stage of the text—“ a help meet.” 


help,” there is her fitness. 

The angels were too much above him, 
the creatures were too much below him. 
He could not step up to the former, nor 











truly happy, yet he was net ‘happy. 





could he stoop down to the latter. The 


In darkness, he should be | 


“ A help,” there is her fulness ; a“ meet | 


} 


ny. Had Adam lived in innocence, with-| 
out marriage, there would have been no | reproaches. 
servants of God in the church militant, and | 





As the use of! 


, 


so the office of husband is to ward off 
The wife is the hus- | 


’ 
} 





t 


grave, and another in the cradle. Yet how 
often do we see the spring of youth wedded 
to the winter of old age; a young man is 
not a “ meet help” for an old woman. He 


It is the first | t ‘that in his non- age, marries another in her 


dot-age ; he hath one wife in possession, but 
his love another in reversion. 

She must also be * meet”’ in the heraldry 
of her condition. If the wife be too much 
above her husband, she either ruins him by 
her expense, or reviles him with her base 
If she be too much below her 
| husband, either her former condition makes 
her too generous, or her present mutation 
makes her too imperious. 

Marriages are styled matches ; yet, among 
the many that are married, how few are 
there that are matched! Husbands and 
wives are like locks and keys, that rather 
break than open, except the wards be 
answerable. 

To those men that want wives, let me 
conclude with one word of application. 
Choose not by your eyes, for the beauty of 
the person. Choose not by your hands, 
for the bounty of the portion. Choose not 
by your ears, for the dignity of the paren- 
tage. But choose such an one as will be 
subject to your dominion, one who will 
sympathize with you in affliction, and whe 
may be serviceable to your salvation.— 
Should any grumble at the hardness of the 
doctrine, and feel not disposed to relish the 
advice which hath been so freely offered, 
I shall desire to give them no further answer 
than that which Pilate gave to the Jews: 
“‘ what I have written, I have written.” 

EHLENSCHLAGER, D. D. 














A flatterer was one day telling Prince 
Henry of Prussia how much his brother, as 
sovereign of Neufchatel, was liked in that 
country. “I am not at all surprised at it,” 
replied he, “ he lives at the distance of eight 
hundred miles from his subjects.” 
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TO “3S. OF NEW-YORK,” 


Alias ‘‘ New-York Bard,” alias “ Serjeant Hairbot- 
tle,” utias “ Mariner’s Bay,” &c. &c. &c. | 


| 
| 


Proteus of Poetry! Camelion of Parnassus! 
Ab! hadst thou but as many styles as names ; 
Thou wouldst enchant the nine—Apollo bless us ! 
And live to brighten 'mid immortal flames. 
Great Bard ! vouchsafe thy humble, youngest brother, } 
One golden sparkle of thy soul-lit fire, | 
Say he may call thy nameless Muse his mother, {| 
He'll joyous sweep the Seraph-guarded lyre ! | 





1] 


Though he thy air-swilt “ antelope pinions,”’ | 
May never find upon this barren world, | 
Though ne'er while Envy calls her grinning minions, 


Shall “ happiness (to cling) be round him furl’d.” || “he last verse, are quotations from the Barv. 


Though Hope, whose coronet is gemin’d by morning, || 
For him ne'er “ pencil'd bright the pang that sears,”’ || 
But * smiling no rebound,” fiend Fortune, scorning, || 
Disdains to “ wrap ia bliss his harrowing fears ;” 1 


Though ruby “ cluster which the dew-crest fell on,” | 
Did ne’er “ with beauty stampt,”’ his senses sate, 

Though he ne'er labour'd at a rhyme for melon, 
But bumbly one so great to imitate! 

Though he ne'er bother'd honest, good T—k——n 
With words which gods and poets only know ; 
Nor dares presume fair Tempe’s meads to sport on, 

Nor flash o’er life the death-outliving glow ! 


Though from his “ cheek ne'er hung festoons of plea- 
sure,” 
Reflecting “ gleamings on the bier of woe,” 
Nor tiptoe, on bis heart, in fairy measure, 
Joy danced cotillions when its pulse beat slow. 
Though ne'er for him a “ sigh reveal'd its trances,” 
Nor “ wreath of peace play'd on the bloom of 
glé&ims!” 
But ever “ the night-noon-tide”’ of his glances 
Hath fall’n, with singing winds, on leering streams! 


Yet, Oh! great Bard! he lowly bows before thee, 
In admiration of the sights thou’st seen ; 
Content to touch the inspiring mantle o'er thee 
That sports with native grace its gold and green. 
Sure thou hast roam'd where never poet wander’d, 
Drawn thoughts from worlds no other mortal knew. | 
For in each lay thy heaven-spruug Muse hath pon- 
der'd ; 
Are thoughts from worlds beyond a mortal’s view! | 








Oh! happy Bard! o'er every bard supreme! 
Sweetly confused thy labyrinthian song, 

Thou dost like others neither eat nor dream— 
The Muses feed thee honied flowers among ! 

Go on, great Bard! and let the flame immortal 
Blaze on in brightness as it never blazed ; 

Scorn those who think thou'lt only reach fame’s portal, 
Or say thy cranium is alittle craz’d! 


Thou art above the vulgar few exalted 
Who think good sense and grammar aid a song, 
Whose nicely order’d hearts can tell, when halted, 
Young fairy Feelings as she tripp’d along ; 
Thou soar’st majestic o'er that cautious poet 
Whose reputation is pure thought and rhyme : 
Proceed, great Bard ! and let creation know it, 
That twisted nonsense is the true sublime ! } 














| Poor, easy fool! what eestasy to muzzle 


| Go on, great Poet! and the public bosom 


| Her classic song, forgotten tike the blossom 


Proceed '!~though from the soul’s deep fountain 
springing 
Meck Harnriet’s numbers prompt the tender tear ; 
There lives a blended magic in thy singing, 
Vexation weeps—mirth laughs at notes so queer: 
It must be rapture sensa/e minds to puzzle, 
(I hope to share it, tutor'd oft by thee ;) 





Plain common sense with wire drawn minstrelsey ! 


—————— 


May thrill no more when sings swect CAROLINE ; 


Of early Spring, may leave the field to thine! 
Sublime beyond sublimest sublimation ! 
In thoughts no fellow, and in words no peer, 
Sing on, great Bard! thou art thyself creation, 
For Truth exclaims—“ the tongues of earth are | 
here,” 
As at thy sounding song she drops an honest tear ! 
NO BARD. 
The words marked with inverted commas, except in 





| 
| 
| 





| 
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NIGHT. | 

Oh ! sacred hour, when Nature sleeps, i 
The world’s repose, the hush of day ; HT 
When naught but guilt and sorrow weeps, i 
I pour to thee the plaintive lay. 


Where are the bustling tumults now } 
Which this wild world so late oppress’d ? i 
O night! benedth thy modest brow, i 
They al) promiscuous sink to rest. i} 


The warrior sleeps, whose laurell’d fame {| 
Shines like a star in glory’s page, | 
Whe stands reveal'd—the foremost name ; | 
The light, the lustre of the age. | 


The beauty sleeps, who lately shone 
In all the splendour of her charms— 
That lovely Queen, before whose throne 
‘he proudest hero feels alarms. | 


The miser sleeps, the wretch whose soul 
Is fill'd with guilt’s polluted stains— 
He, when the shades of night unroll, 
Forgets his gripe upon his gains. 
Ambition sleeps, the star-crown’d height, 
The diamond on the mountain’s brow— 
The threatening dangers that invite 
His footsteps, do not charm him now. 


The patriot sleeps, and ah, how sweet, 
How tranquail all his slumber seems— 
For here his guardian angels meet, 
And light his couch with golden dreams. 
MARTIN, 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 
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TO 
ny M'Dowactp CLARKE, 





Adieu—nor my falsehood accuse ; 

My vows, although few, were sincere! + 
But the girl who can stoop to abuse, 

Long cannot expect to be dear. 


With thee were the reels of my youth, 

Nay, my childhood’s were mingled with thine ; 
But then thy young soul was ail truth, 

And thy bosom—sincerity’s shrine. 








a ee 


Ah! would I could dare to believe 
Its inmate were purity still— 

But the girl who has learnt to deceive, 
In spite of her consciousness, will. 





Ah! would I could think thee as true, 
As in hours deliciously flown ; 
When that eye of voluptuous blue 
On me all its roguery shone. 


When we sported at hide-and-go-seek, 
And the candle some urchin had fell’d; 
To mine prest thy tremulous cheek, 
And uone its confusion beheld. 


When my lip would presumptuously meet 
The fever that kindled on thine ; 

And its kiss was as hasty and sweet, 
And scarce Jess impassion’d than mine. 


But that lip hath profusion’d its fruit 
On the stupidest fop at thy heels; 

And though others its meanness may SAjt, 
Mine pities the change it reveals. 


And thy cheek hath forgotten the tint 
It gave me such bliss to excite ; 
Coquetry hath labelled her print 
On its cold ana unchangeable white 


And thine eve is no longer the same, 
It gazes alike upon all— 

Hath lost its soft innocent shame— 
Its quick and immaculate fall. 


Our frolics of hide-and-go-seek, 
Are fied like the calms of those years, 
And if memory’s visions could speak— 
They would speak in the idiom of tears. 
Savannah la Mar, Jamaica, 1847. 
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THE GRAVE OF SORROW’S CHILD. 
Dedicated to the sympathies of the broken-hearted. 


Oh! who will bend with streaming eyes, 
And heart in sadness weeping, 

O’er the cold grave, where lonely lies 
The child of sorrow, sleeping ? 


Oh! who will mourn for sorrow’s child, 
With friendship’s bosom swelling ; 

Or who will deck with flow'rets wild, 
His sad and silent dwelling ? 


Or who, when twilight lingers drear, 
And evening winds are sighing, 

Will come to shed a lonely tear, 
Where sorrow’s child is lying ? 


Ab! none !—some hind, with joyous breast, 
And busy hand, upheeding, 

Shall dig his grave, and lay at rest 
The heart that now. is bleeding! 


In a sequester'd, lonely wild— 
Where even beasts shall shun it, 

Shall be the grave of sorrow’s child, 
And none shall weep upon it! 


No generous hand, with pious care, 


To friendship consecrating, 
Shall raise the ‘‘ storied marble” there, 


His name and woes relating ! ° 


But o’er him shall the wild-wood wave, 
And hollow winds be sweeping, 

And ali unknown shall be the grave 
Where sorrow’s child is sleeping ! 
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And when he fills the lonely spot, 
Shall friendship weep him never ? 
But by the busy world forgot, 
His name shall be for ever ! 
G. or New-Jersey. 


== 
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OH! WHERE IS YOUR SOLACE? 


Oh! where is your solace when troubles are nigh, 
When all things around you seem painted in gloom, 

When prospects and pleasures fast wither and die, 
And you are constrain’d to remember the tomb ? 


Oh ! where is your solace when poverty's hand 
Relentless may point out the pathway to shame, 
When necessity utters the dreadful command, 
“ Unpitied die—or disbonour your name ?” 


Oh! where is your solace when tortur’d with pain? 
When languishing laid on the bed of disease, 
Your hopes and your wishes are idle and vain ? 
And death’s near approaches your terrors increase? 


Qh! where is your solace when friendship is broken, 
And every one leaves you unheeded to weep, 

When e’en not a word to console you is spoken, 
And comfort and joy in the grave seem to sleep ? 


Ob! where is your solace when hoary with age, 
When pleasures are fied which can never return ? 
And when sinking in death, oh, what can assuage 
Your sorrows, and teaeh you no longer to mourn ? 
FENELON. 
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TO MY LITTLE SON, 

1 On his Birth-Day. _ 

j My darling, though a mother’s arms 
On this bright morning may not press thee, 

tf Her lonely beart thine image warms, 
ae | And she can weep, and fondly bless thee- 


as I see thee now, dear, playful boy ! 
“UE I feel thy little lips caressing ; 
oi Thus faucy wakes the imag’d joy, 

And treasures still the parting blessing. 
Seven times the ever-rolling spheres 

Have shed the dews of summer o’er thee. 
Ah! who can tell in future years, 

What joy or sadness is before thee ? 


Thy peaceful days unheeded flow,. : 

Each joyous hour new pleasures bringing, 
Unconscious yet that care and wo, 

The widow'd mother’s heart is wringing. 
Thy little kite on slender string, 

Thou viewest with rapture proudly soaring ; 
So hope expands her bouyant wing, 

Thy future path in life exploring. 
Aloft the tiney emblem flies, 

In alll its course new speed acquiring ; 
And thus I see my lou'd one rise, 

Fo virtue, science, fame aspiring ! 
Alas! that hope so oft should prove. 

Unreal, faithless, and deceiving ; 
Feet still her witching dreams I love, 

believing, a 











Her airy visions sti!l 
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To strew my future path with flowers, . 
She whispers, “ thou my James, wast given 
To cheer and bless my dying hours, 
And gently smooth my way to heaven.” 


O, when my all of earthly bliss, 

Shall I again with joy behold thee—, 
Bestow the fond maternal! kiss, 

And to my heart in rapture fold thee? 


It mary not be—this feeble heart 

With love so warm, would fondly twine thee, 
*T would rend each sensate cord to part, | 

And tear each fibre ta resign thee. 


Thou little knowst the cares and fears 
That o'er thy mother darkly lower; 

And if thou weep, thy guiltless tears, 
Are transient as the summer shower. 


Then stay, till heaven shall hear my prayer, 
And to my eager arms restore thee ; 
Be thou thy heavenly Parent's care, 
And guardian seraphs hover o'er thee. 
CAROLINE. MATILDA. 


== 
FOR TRE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARY G———. OF NEW-YORK. 
Yes, I remember thee !—I'll tell thee why :— 


When in sweet Virtue’s cause I heard thee speak, || 


I saw compassion’s tear suffuse thine eye, 
And the warm glow of feeling tinge thy cheek, 


Yes, I remember thee !—and who would not ? 

.In this cold world where feeling hearts are few, 
The tear of pity cannot be forgot, 

By hearts to feeling and to nature true. 


Yes, I remember—and perchance may yet 
Full often, while my lonely path I tread, 
Think of those lovely eyes so kindly wet, 
And bless the generous tear F saw thee shed. 


I will remember—when perplex’d I steat 
From painful scepes of human misery, 
That nature still has bosoms which can feel, 

And pardon all, for those I love and thee. 


For in life’s sad and uninviting scene, 
Where joys are few, and transiently appear ; 
There’s pougbt more winning than compassion’s mein— 
There’s nought more lovely than eompassion’s tear. 


Mary adieu! forgive the intruding lay ; 
—A stranger sings it, but he sings sincere ; 
And wheresoe’er his homeless feet may stray, 
He’ll think of her who shed so kind a tear. 


The world is all before him,” thou hast said, 
Ah! Mary, be that world has.sadly known ; 

And has too long been forced to lay his head 
On Misery’s lap, dejected and alone. 


Peace to thee, Mary, and adieu '—I go— 
—Ah whither I shall go, I cannot tell ; 
And ‘tis no matter !—fortune will bestow. 
At least, a grave !—no more !—no more !—farewell! 
G. or Nreww-JEREsy. 
New- York, 1 o'clock Wednesdaynighi. Mirch 7, 1821. 
= 
“T’ve heard your-loss, your wife is dead,” 
Consoling Tom to Richard said. 
“* My wife is dead,” cries Dick, “ I own ; 
But for the loss I know of none.”’ 
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| NEW-YORK, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1821. 





Southern District of New-York, ss. 

BEIT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty 
(v.s.) fifth day of January, in the forty-fifth year ot 

the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Edward Riley, of the said district, hath depo- 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to 
wit: 

“ Riley’s Voeal Melodies, first volume. Being a 
Collection, of American, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welch, French, German, Italian, Swiss, Tyrolese, 
Danish, Swedish, Turkish, Hebrew, and Chinese 
Airs, adapted to American Words, and arranged for 
the Piano Forte. The Poetry by Samuel Woodworth, 
and other Native Bards.” 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, entitled “ An act for the encouragement 
| of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such co- 
pies, during the time therein mentioned ;”’ and, also, 
to anact, entitled “ An act supplementary to an act, 
| entitled an act for the encouragement of learning, by 
: securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the 
‘authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
| times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
' thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etch- 
| ing historical and other prints.” 

GILBERT LIVINGSTON THOMPSON. 
Clerk of the Southern District of New- York 





LATELY RECEIVED, 

The genuine Malabar Dentrifice, prepared by R 
| Reverington, Dentist to Her Majesty, Queen Caroline, 
| London. 

The very superior advantage of the Malabar tooth 
_ powder, warrants it to restore the worst discoloured 
| teeth to a beautiful ivory white, and to give an addi- 
| tional lustre to those teeth which are already perfect 
| Tt will likewise cause the gwns and lips to be healthy, 
| by producing a lively coral appearance, which is so 
|| admirable an acquisition to a handsome set of teeth. 
| Sold, by appointment of the British Agent, by E. 
.& S.ROCKWELL, Jewellers, No. 192 Broadway, 
| in large size boxes, at 75 cents each. 
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MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
0. Gorham, Mr. Matthew Cahill, to. Miss Margaret 
Toole, all of this city. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Isaac Lea, to Miss. Frances 
Carey, daughter of M. Carey. 
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DIED, ' 

On Monday morning, 5th inst. Mr. Robert Murden, 
collector of the 8th ward. 

On Tuesday evening, 6th inst, Wm. Harriman, in 
the 61st year of his age. 

On the 2st ult. Frederick Wheatley, Jun. of the 
Savannah Theatre, aged. 10 years, 9 months and 13 
days. " 
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